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BULLETIN OF AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR_ 
GEORGE V. DENNY, JR., MODERATOR 


MARCH 14, 1946 VOLUME 11, No. 46 


Do Our Movies Tend To Raise or Lower Our . 
Moral Standards? 


Announcer: 

From the Kiel Auditorium in St. 
Louis where we are the guests of 
the Board of Education and a 
Town Meeting host committee rep- 
resenting civic and educational 
groups of this city, America’s 
Town Meeting brings you another 
lively session of the highly contro- 
versial question, “Do Our Movies 
Tend To Raise or Lower Our 
Moral Standards?” 


Following a nation-wide contest 
conducted by Town Hall and the 
high. school magazine Our Times, 
eight high school students were 
brought to St. Louis to participate 
in this broadcast, four of them as 
speakers and four as special inter- 
rogators. 

Our two adult speakers will be 
Mrs. James F. Looram and the 
well-known columnist and com- 
mentator Jimmie Fidler. Our mod- 


The sixth school broadcast of America’s Town Meeting is an out- 
growth of Junior Town Meetings, patterned after the parent America's Town 
Meeting. Junior Town Meetings are held regularly in assemblies, class- 
rooms, and on the radio in more than 3,000 high schools of the United States. 

In cooperation with these schools, Our Times, the national senior high 
school weekly newspaper, conducts annually a talent quest for students 
capable of discussing a contemporary social problem. The students located 
by this means are recommended to Town Hall, and the best are chosen to 
appear as finalists on a broadcast by America's Town Meeting under the 
auspices of the public schools of a host city. That city, for this broadcast, 
is St, Louis, Missouri. 

The purpose of Our Times and Town Hall in conducting these high 
school nation-wide broadcasts is to promote the discussion of vital domestic 
and international problems by high school students. Through the year a con- 
tinuing program of discussion is fostered in the cooperating high schools 
by the Junior Town Meeting League with offices at 400 South Front Street, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. Full details about developing a Junior Town Meeting 
for any high school are available at this address without charge or obligation. 


erator, Mr. George V. Denny, Jr., 
president of Town Hall and found- 
er of America’s Town Meeting, is 
talking things over with the four 
winning high school students, 
Leonard Harris, James Monroe 
High School, Bronx, New York; 
Herman Ottenad, Southwest High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri; Doro- 
thy Wesley, Anniston High School, 
Anniston, Alabama; and Raymond 
Grew, Lewis and Clark High 
School, Spokane, Washington. Mr. 
Denny is speaking, so let’s listen. 


Moderator Denny: 

_Since we’re discussing the ques- 
tion, “Do Our Movies Tend To 
Raise or Lower Our Moral Stand- 
ards?” I think we ought to be clear 
on what we mean by moral stand- 
ards. Leonard, what do you mean 
by moral standards? 

Leonard Harris: Well, Mr. Den- 
ny, I think moral standards are 
standards of action which reflect 
the conscience of the people at a 
given time. Moral standards may 
change with the times. 

Moderator Denny: Oh, you 
mean like cigarette smoking and 
card playing used to be considered 
immoral but are not considered im- 
moral now. Is that right? 

Leonard Harris: Well, yes. Al- 
though smoking and card playing 
are considered immoral by some 
people now, especially if gambling 
is involved. 

Moderator Denny: Well, how 
about legalized gambling like bet- 


ting on horse racing where the gov- 
ernment takes a share of the profits 
through pari-mutuel setups. 

Leonard Harris: Well, I guess 
that’s debatable. 

Moderator Denny: Well, let's 
skip that for a moment, and see if 
we can’t be specific about some 
other things. Herman, we were 
talking this morning about the 
Ten Commandments and their re- 
lation to our moral standards. How 
many of these do you think we 
can take as a basis for our present 
moral standards? 


Herman Ottenad: Well, off- 
hand, I can think of four or five. 
I think everybody would agree that 
murder is immoral, also it’s im- 
moral to steal, to commit adultery, 
to bear false witness—that’s lying. 

Moderator Denny: Well, how 
about the others, Raymond? For 
instance, thou shalt not covet; 
thou shalt have no other gods be- 
fore Me, and worship no graven 
image. Are they covered by Leon- 
ard’s definition? 

Raymond Grew: I expect they 
should be, Mr. Denny, but I 
wouldn’t say that people accept 
these one hundred per cent. A lot 
of people worship the almighty 
dollar before Almighty God. I 
think that’s immoral. 


Moderator Denny: Well, now, 
that makes good sense. How about 
the others, Dorothy Wesley? We 
haven’t included the one about 
working on the Sabbath Day and 
taking the name of the Lord in 


vain, and honor thy father and thy 
mother. 

Dorothy Wesley: Well, with 
Sunday movies going on all over 
the country and all the other work 
people do on Sundays, I don’t 
guess that can be included. But I 
think the other two should. 

Moderator Denny: All right, 
now, have we left out anything 
very important, Leonard, in your 
definition? How about drunken- 
ness? You can tell that I’m prob- 
ably thinking about “The Lost 
Weekend.” 


Leonard Harris: Yes, I think 
drunkenness could be considered 
immoral under my definition, Mr. 
Denny. 

Moderator Denny: Well, I ex- 
pect we're going to find consider- 
able disagreement among our lis- 
teners on this question, but if you 
are agreed that this is a fairly ade- 
quate definition, then let’s carry 
on with our discussion of this ques- 
tion, “Do Our Movies Tend To 
Raise or Lower Moral Standards?” 
We'll start. with a brief statement 
by Herman Ottenad, senior of the 
Southwest High School, here in St. 
Louis, Missouri. Herman Ottenad. 
(Applause.) 

Herman Ottenad: 

Mr. Denny, I believe that the 
movies are raising our moral stand- 
ards. You know, I saw two kids 
‘in the street the other day. They 
were about eight years old and 
they had what looked like a bottle 
of beer they might have filched 


out of their mother’s icebox. One 
was saying to the other, “Come on, 
Joey, have a swig. Beer tastes 
good.” But Joey said, “Aw, your 
father’s mustache. I don’t want 
none of that stuff. I ain’t losing 
any weekends, bud.” (Laughter.) 

It’s my belief that movies are 
constantly doing a better and better 
job of helping to raise our moral 
standards. They are doing it in 
two main ways: first, by showing 
a better kind of life, and, second, 
by attacking specific evils. 

Let’s look at some of the big 
movies of the past year—“The 
Song of Bernadette,” “Going My 
Way,” “The Bells of St. Mary’s,” 
and “Our Vines Have Tender 
Grapes.” When movies such as 
these top lists of popularity the 
country over, it seems obvious that 
people are interested in the better 
type of life that movies can show 
them. 

Box-office receipts clearly reveal 
that people readily accept roles that 
are simple, clean, and morally up- 
lifting. 

In addition to showing a better 
way of life, movies also raise our 
morals by concentrated attacks on 
evil, vice, or any form of immor- 
ality. Typical of these crusading 
movies are “Crime, Inc.,” “Hitler’s 
Children,” and recently the terrific 
academy winner, ‘“The Lost Week- 
end.” Besides the profit motive, 
pictures. such as these are made 
with the express intent of showing 


people the folly of evil and im- 
morality. 

In raising morals, movies have 
made great progress over the years. 
The morals of the screen have suf- 
.fered growing pains in the past ten 
years. From the vamping of Theda 
Bara and DeMille’s fabulous bath- 
tub tableaus, movies have progress- 
ed rapidly. An _ ever-developing 
sense of ethics has pulled movies 
steadily up the stairway to greater 
morality. 

Nor has the top of that stairway 
yet been reached. The portrayal 
‘of a better life and the fight against 
evil are but two steps on this up- 
ward path. A third step is a phys- 
ical understanding of our country 
through scenery. People who 
would never see more ground than 
is in Central Park, are tgzken mag- 
ically to the giant redwood forests 
of California, the deserts of Ne- 
vada, the snow-capped regions of 
Rainier and Shasta. When you 
stop and consider this aspect of the 
movies, it is clear what a moral up- 
lift, what a cleansing of the mind 
is undergone by the audience—by 
the audience that is a garment 
worker from New Jersey or a 
machinist from St. Louis. 

How many children have seen 
the picture “Abe Lincoln in Illi- 
nois’” and have striven to emulate 
the life of this man who was an 
American but who was primarily 
a Christian. . 

Biographical pictures such as 
“Keys of the Kingdom,” “Madame 


Curie,” “Emile Zola,’ and “The 
Life of Andrew Johnson,” can do 
nothing but inspire youth and 
adults to a higher effort and a de- 
termination to do good. 

This stairway of greater morality 
that I have given as an analogy can 
be used in another way—the stair- 
way, step by step, leads to the in- 
evitable conclusion that our movies 
are raising our moral standards. 
Thank you, very much. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Herman Ottenad. I 
know St. Louis is proud of you, 
my friend. Now we're going to 
hear from a lovely senior from 
way down south in Alabama— 
from Anniston High School, An- 
niston, Alabama—the lovely Dor- 
othy Wesley. Dorothy. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Dorothy Wesley: 


Neither Raymond nor I main- 
tain, Herman, that all movies lower 
our morals any more than you and 
Leonard would argue that all moy- 
iés raise our morals. But I do say 
that the immoral pictures being 
shown. today leave disastrous last- 
ing impressions on the minds of 
our young people. 

I also doubt your statement that 
the crusading films which you men- 
tioned are made with the express 
intent of showing people the folly 
of evil and immorality. Am I mis- 
taken in assuming that these pic- 
tures were made solely for en- 


tertainment 


profit ? 


and the producer’s 


Of the dozens of average theater- 
going high school students I’ve 
asked the question, “Do movies 
raise or lower your morals?” they 
almost invariably answered, ‘Well, 
they certainly don’t raise them.” 


Usually our definition of moral 
standards as the standards of ac- 
tion which reflect the conscience of 
the people at a given time, few 
people would argue that those 
standards suffer any from such pic- 
tures as “Going My Way,” “The 
Bells of St. Mary’s,” “Wilson,” 
and others like them. But how 
few pictures of that sort come out 
in comparison with those such as 
“The Fallen Angel,” “Frenchman’s 
Creek,” and “Dillinger.” 


Do you think the movie produc- 
ers’ aims are to please the public 
if they lose money doing it, Her- 
man? Frankly, I doubt that. 

It would be fortunate, indeed, 
if we could profit by other people’s 
experience, but most of the time 
we can’t. Probably the most ex- 
haustive and expensive survey ever 
made of the motion pictures by the 
Motion Picture Research Council, 
headed by Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, 
president emeritus of Harvard Uni- 
versity, made the discovery in in- 
terviewing youthful criminals that 
these criminals had learned to 
jimmy windows, pick locks, crack 
safes, elude the police, and to com- 
mit other such acts all from attend- 
ing local movies. If movies teach 


young men how to commit rob- 
bery, then do they raise our mor- 
als? 

The Motion Picture Research 
Council proved that children ab- 
sorb 70 per cent as much of what 
they see as do adults and remem- 
ber it longer. How do you think 
the murders and immoral scenes 
affect the minds of young children? 

Today movie audiences are con- 
servatively estimated at 90,000,000 
people, over 11,000,000 of whom 
are under 13 years of age. We 
find the movies being surpassed 
only by the home and school in 
the amount of time spent there by 
our citizens. In view of that, can 
we allow to pass as being of mor- 
ally uplifting nature movies that 
contain charming villains and dis- 
torted views of married life? 

Sometimes as I sit in a movie, 
or as I hear high-school students 
commenting on them, I feel that 
the Hayes Office* and other pro- 
tective agencies have stopped too 
few scripts from reaching the 
movies. 

George Sands once said, “Books 
whisper to the heart, but pictures 
speak to the soul.” It is my view, 
Herman, that our souls were not 
meant for the sort of entertainment 
we see in the average theater today, 
and I believe the high school stu- 
dents of the country will agree. 


Moderator Denny: 
Thank you, Dorothy Wesley. 
Now for another point of view 


*Now the Johnston Office. 


we turn to Leonard Harris, a 
senior at the James Monroe High 
School in the Bronx, New York. 
Leonard. (Applause.) 


Leonard Harris: 

I wouldn’t attempt to deny that 
certain movies have unfavorable 
effect on moral standards, Dorothy. 
But let’s not forget the movies 
that are in the majority have a 
favorable effect and raise our 
morals. I’ve attended the movies 
quite judiciously for some time, 
and I have never learned to pick 
locks, crack safes, jimmy windows, 
or elude the police. (Applause.) 

My teacher of German told me 
there are three kinds of lies—lies, 
damn lies, and statistics. (Laughter 
and applause.) Statistics cannot 


give an accurate picture of the 


movies’ effect on morals. The 
reason for that is that polls are 
taken of extremes. While a person 
may be questioned as to whether 
he has been affected by a picture 
such as “Nine Girls in Hell,” no 
poll is ever taken to determine 


public reaction to ‘Madame 
Curie,’ or ‘The Bells of St. 
Mary’s.” 


However, the fact that the pub- 
lic actually prefers morally up- 
lifting pictures is somewhat sub- 
stantiated by the following-proof. 
Of the top ten box-office attrac- 
tions of 1944, there were only two 
actors who have ever been de- 
picted as criminals or in criminal 
pictures. They are Humphrey 
Bogart—rated seventh—and James 


Cagney—rated eighth—both of 
whom have departed completely 
from criminal roles in their latest 
pictures. 

Important as crime is in this dis- 
cussion, there is-one aspect that is 
always considered in speaking of 
morals. That is the problem of 
sex. The movies have remained 
remarkably uncontaminated by the 
tales of illicit sex relations present 
in the world around us, and 
especially found in huge quantities 
in novels of all types. This diffi- 
culty is not present in moving 
pictures because the Hayes Office 
has a long list of taboos which, 
Dorothy, it strictly enforces. In 
addition, there are many state 
organizations which censor moving 
pictures. For instance, in New 
York State, the Board of Regents 
examines movies. Recently “‘Scar- 
let Street’? was banned and then 
changed because it contained illicit 
love and murder. 


Of course, some few pictures 
still are presented with smutty in- 
tent, but the emphasis is on the 
beauty of love and marriage as 
shown in “Since You Went Away,” 
“Valley of Decision,’ and “For 
Whom the Bell Tolls.” Movies 
have been blamed for teen-age 
sexual misconduct and crime by 
the parents who in many cases 
are to blame for their lack of at- 
tention to their children. (Ap- 
plause.) 


The effect that the movies have 
on our morals may be measured 


by a balance scale. The pictures 
which raise our moral standards 
are placed in opposition to those 
which have an unfavorable effect. 
The few bad pictures that are fre- 
quently used as examples of the 
movies’ bad effects are being over- 
ruled by the many good ones, and 
the balance is becoming more and 
more favorable as time passes and 
the movie industry becomes of age. 

It would be foolish to deny that 
repugnant pictures have been made 
but it would be even more foolish 
to say that they constitute the 
main projects of the movie in- 
dustry. I think that we should 
allow the movie industry some 
errors so that they can benefit 
through experience rather than 
heap unfounded condemnation 
upon one of the greatest enter- 
tainment and educational forces 
in the United States. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Leonard Harris. 
Now our fourth student winner is 
something of a high school com- 
mentator himself out there in 
Spokane, Washington. He’s Ray- 
~ mond Grew, a junior of Lewis and 
Clark High School. Raymond. 
(Applause.) 


Raymond Grew: 

Leonard, you and Herman are 
high school students just as Dor- 
othy and I. We have had access 
to about the same facts, yet the 
conclusion that you draw is en- 
tirely different from ours. We 


all agree that certain motion pic- 
tures are outstandingly good and 
that others are particularly bad. 
Ours is the question of the over- 
all effect that movies, in general, 
have upon our moral standards. 


Long before we had _ been 
trained to think and evaluate the 
type of thing we saw, we went to 
the movies. We saw and lived 
danger. We, too, dodged speed- 
ing bullets, while making love to 
a beautiful girl. We, too, fell into 
the deep cavern and caught onto a 
piece of grass just before falling 
into the burning fire. 

But when we came out of the 
theater we found the world that 
we had left behind. No longer 
were our emotions accelerated; no 
longer did our hair stand on end. 
We found the old world dull and 
drab by comparison. If we had 
not been taught a proper sense 
of values and taught them well, 
we would have found that the 
movies had built up in us a crav- 
ing for excitement, a craving to 
follow the examples of the daring 
hero, or even the daring villain, 
certain that we would not be 
caught. 

In this way the vicious circle is 
completed and we propagate an- 
other generation of addicts to the 
mush, murder, and mystery of the 
popular film. Thus, our movies 
drag our moral standards down. 

In one of our popular recent 
movies, -for-instance, the villain, 
as usual big and handsome, went 


through the entire picture as the 
man whom all the ladies smiled 
_ upon and was the very essence of 
those qualities that any “he man” 
should possess. In the end he was 
killed and the public was supposed 
to be duly impressed with the idea 
that justice always prevails. 


Yet the idea that hit one with a 
great deal more force was that if 
the criminal had not made a final 
mistake he could have remained 
the glamorous protagonist. 

In the advertisement of this 
same picture, made by men who 
are experts in appealing to the 
general public, under the silhouette 
of a beautiful girl it read, “she’d 
love him as long as she lived and 
she'd kill to keep it that way.” 
That is only too apt to impress a 
sentimental girl who gets her code 
of conduct partially from the 
movies with the idea that if she 
is really in love she will be willing 
to kill because of it. 

Although we go to the theaters 
for entertainment, we must remem- 
ber that things that are said and 
done by the idolized actors and 
actresses have a great deal of in- 
fluence especially on our teen-age 
group. 

Each of us acquires our moral 
standards by our experierices in 
our environment, and don’t forget, 
Leonard, that nowadays the movies 
play a tremendous part in this 
environment. Because the movie 
presents so often a distorted view 
of life by its emphasis on the 
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sensational and neglect of the com- 
mon decencies of life our movies 
pull our moral standards down. 

Yes, Leonard, we agree that our 
movies are a very powerful educa- 
tional force and it is up to those 
in charge to accept the responsi- 
bility and guard against the mis- 
use of this powerful force. By 
centering their energies upon the 
monetary success of their industry 
and neglecting their educational 
possibilities, that is, failing to meet 
this great responsibility, the motion 
picture is materially contributing 
to our moral backwardness. (Ap- 


plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Raymond Grew. 
I’m sure that Spokane, Washing- 
ton, is proud of you as the Bronx 
is proud of Leonard Harris and 
Anniston is proud of Dorothy 
Wesley and St. Louis is proud of 
Herman Ottenad. (Applause.) 

Now, I want to tell you Town 
Meeting listeners out there from 
coast to coast that the reason we 
selected this topic for this special 
Junior Town Meeting is because 
we felt that these young peoplé 
were much better authorities on 
this question than most us, except, 
perhaps, our two adult speakers 
who for a great many years have 
made it their business to study our 
movies critically and report to the 
public their opinions. 

Jimmie Fidler is a native of St. 
Louis and began reviewing movies 
as a columnist for the Hollywood 


: 


News in 1919. His present daily 
column called “In Hollywood” is 
syndicated in 167 newspapers. He 
is heard Sunday nights at 8:45 
Central Standard Time over most 
of the stations of this network. 
Mrs. James F. Looram of New 
York is the motion-picture chair- 
man of the International Federa- 
tion of Catholic Alumnae. Also, 
in the interest of fair play, let’s re- 
verse the order we follow with 
the students and begin with Jim- 
mie Fidler who feels that our 
movies tend to lower our moral 
standards. I give you Jimmie 


Fidler. (Applause.) 


Jimmie Fidler: 

In South Bend, Indiana, a few 
weeks ago, a gang of teen-age kids 
were arrested after they had com- 
mitted a series of crimes. Caught 
in possession of floor plans of a 
bank and some stores, all of which 
were slated for future robberies, 
the boys told police officials that 
they had learned to case robberies 
from seeing the motion picture, 
“Dillinger.” 

In near-by Indianapolis, a 14- 
year-old boy left a theater where 
he had witnessed a crime movie and 
this boy stole an automobile. He 
told the police that he had learned 
from the picture how easy and how 
daring it was to steal a car. 

It would be simple for Mrs. 
Looram, my opponent, tonight, to 
declare that if a crime movie 
teaches a moral it is a good thing. 
Let me point out that “Dillinger” 


was supposed to teach a moral. It 
was supposed to pound home the 
lesson that crime doesn’t pay. Its 
central character was paintéd as a 
hunted, unhappy, human derelict 
slain like a rat in a back alley. 

The picture was okeyed by the 
industry's own censors on_ that 
basis, but newspaper crime reports 
from many parts of the country 
proved that the supposed lesson 
was lost and that the picture did 
incite many lads to crime. 

Isay to you, Mrs. Looram, and to 
the whole world that if this or any 
other film caused one youngster to 
commit a crime, it should never 
have been made. (Applause.) 

Hollywood has a system of self- 
censorship known as the Johnston 
Office. This office has drawn up a 
code stipulating that no picture 
shall be produced which may dam- 
age the morals of those who may 
see it. But can you honestly say, 


‘Mrs. Looram, that the studios ad- 
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here to this code? 

If they do, why do we have the 
Catholic Legion of Decency? Why 
do so many cities have censor 
boards? Why is there now an up- 
rising against immoral movies? 

I have read this film code many 
times. It’s a fine code. It would 
be even finer if more producers 
would honestly abide by it instead 
of some seeking ways to evade it. 

You may point out to me, Mrs. 
Looram, that fine movies achieve 
the biggest box-office records. Gen- 
erally, that is true. “This Is the 


HERMAN OTTENAD —A _ senior at St. 
Louis Southwest High School, Herman 


cil and editor of the school paper, The 
Pioneer. We has been president of the 
College Club for two years and of the 
English Club for one. A contributor to 
the school yearbook, The Roundup, he has 
had poems accepted by. both Junior An- 
thology and Senior Anthology. He has 
won the Harvard Book Award, and has 
his own program on Station WIL in St. 
Louis. 


DOROTHY WESLEY—Anniston, Ala., is the 
home of Dorothy Deane Wesley. She lives 
a busy life there, taking part in church 
work and Girl Scouts in addition to her 
school life. A member of the National 
Honor Society, she is president of the 
Student Council and editor of the 1946 
yearbook. 

Last summer she was secretary to the 
Director of the local YMCA-USO, and 
continues her secretarial work part-time. 
Her hobbies are tennis, poetry, stamp col- 
lecting and book collecting. 


LEONARD HARRIS—Leonard Harris is a 
member of the Speech Talent class of the 
Honor School of the James Monroe High 
School of New York City. A _ student 
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Ottenad is president of the Student Coun- ° 
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of fine ability, Leonard has deyoted much 
of his time to public discussion and dra- 
matics. During the war, he was an ac- 
tive Red Cross worker, servicing packages 
for overseas. He is at present chairman 
of the Intramural Basketball Games, and 
was formerly president of his team. 


RAYMOND GREW—Raymond Grew comes 
from Spokane, Wash., where he attends 
Lewis and Clark High School. His scho- 
lastic record up to now is composed of an 
unbroken string of ‘‘A’s.’’ Debate, jour- 
nalism, music and languages top his out- 
of-class interests. During his sophomore 
year, he served as newscaster, broadcast- 
ing a school news program oyer Station 
KHQ, every morning. He has also par- 
ticipated in radio round table discussions. 
He is a member of the staff of the Lewis 
and Clark Journal. 


MRS. JAMES F. LOORAM—Mrs. Looram 
is motion-picture chairman of the Inter- 
national Federation of Catholic Alumnae, 
the group which®preyiews films for the 
Legion of Decency. 


JIMMIE FIDLER—Mr. Fidler, a native of 
Sc. Louis, is a well-known movie critic, 
radio commentator, and columnist. 


Army” grossed ten million dollars. 
“Snow White” grossed eight mil- 
lions. You may further say that 
these figures prove that the screen 
elevates rather than lowers public 
morals. Well, box-office results 
prove no such thing. They only 
prove that decent pictures will 
bring out millions of good citizens 
who refuse to go to see films that 
are suggestive. 

It is interesting, but very mis- 
leading, that the Catholic Legion 
of Decency has classified 12 per 
cent of the movies produced as be- 
ing objectionable, in part or in 
toto. That leaves 88 per cent clas- 
sified as morally acceptable. Eighty- 
eight per cent against 12 per cent 


\ 
\ 


may seem like a mighty good rec- 
ord. But it isn’t a good record; 
it’s a bad record. 

The film industry, with its vaunt- 
ed code and knowing its duty to 
the Nation, ought to be like that 
famous soap, 99 44/100 per cent 
pure. (Applause.) 

I say there’s no place for immor- 
ality or indecency on the screen. 
An art as magnificent as motion 
pictures should not find it neces- 
sary to stoop even to one per cent 
uncleanliness, let alone 12 per cent. 
I'd hate to think, if I were prin- 
cipal of a school of one hundred 
pupils that twelve of them were 
bad. 

From 


Washington, J. Edgar 


Promise for Tomorrow 


Each year, the selection of student participants for the annual all-high school 
broadcast of “America’s Town Meeting of the Air” becomes more difficult. The 
reason is that more and more students are developing an intelligent awareness 
of current problems and discussing them in the Town Meeting pattern. 


The eight students who appeared on the St. Louis program represented the 
leaders of tomorrow. They were the guests of Our Times, the national senior high 
school newspaper, on whose original recommendations they were chosen by 
Town Hall from the secondary schools of 35 states. 


These students demonstrated their capacities with their thoughtful remarks 
on the influence of the movies, with Jimmie Fidler, Hollywood columnist, and 
Mrs. James F. Looram, Motion Picture Chairman of the International Federation 
of Catholic Alumnae, as the adult speakers. 


A Host Committee of prominent St. Louisans, headed by Philip J. Hickey, 
Superintendent of Schools, welcomed the students to St. Louis. 


TOKENS OF LEADERSHIP—The eight students chosen to represent millions of high school 
students on the broadcast are presented with Charles Palmer Davis awards for “‘excellence 
in the knowledge of current events.” C. W. Pettegrew, Associate Editor of Our Times, 
makes the presentation, with George V. Denny, Jr., and Philip J. Hickey, Superintendent 
of Schools in St. Louis, looking on. Left to right in the picture: Mahlon Gerber, John 
Marshall High School, Cleveland, Ohio; Mr. Denny; Leonard Harris, James Monroe High 
School, New York City; John Sutter, Oakland High School, Oakland, Calif.; Dorothy D. 
Wesley, Anniston High School, Anniston, Ala.; Mr. Pettegrew; Herman Ottenad, Southwest 
High School, St. Louis, Mo.; Barbara Siegel, Ben Blewett High School, St. Louis; Mr. Hickey; 
Raymond Grew, Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, Wash.; and Richard Anderson, 
Hinckley High School, Hinckley, Minn. 
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Herman Ottenad Dorothy Wesley Leonard Harris Raymond Grew 
St. Louis Anniston New York City Spokane 
Missouri Alabama New York Washington 


The Runners- Up 


Mahlon Gerber John Sutter Barbara Siegel Richard Anderson 
Cleveland Oakland St. Louis Hinckley 
Ohio California Missouri Minnesota 


Jimmie Fidler 
Hollywood columnist, 
commentator, and 
movie critic 


.Mrs. James F, Looram & 
Motion-picture chair- 
man of the National 

Federation of Catholic 
Alumnae 


Hoover has issued a warning that 
juvenile crime in America has in- 
ereased in recent years as much as 
300 per cent. Fifteen per cent of 
all the murders in this country are 
committed by persons under 21 
years of age., Over half of all 


burglaries are perpetrated by ju- 


veniles. 
Where do they learn these 
things? Not in schools, not in 


churches, not in their homes. They 
learn them, I charge, from the 
movies, from radio, from books, 
from lurid comic strips, and from 
newspaper crime stories. 


Of all these sources, the motion 
picture is the most dangerous. 
Army training schools have proved 
that movies teach more quickly 
than any other educational me- 
dium. The Catholic church frank- 
ly admits the influence of the 
screen. Through its Legion of De- 
cency, the Catholic church, by en- 
dorsing or refusing to endorse the 
moral concepts of every picture, 
strives to guard its disciples from 
the ill-effects of unwholesome 
films. 

When I charge that the screen 
undermines public morals, I don’t 
assume an uncompromising stand. 
I would be blind to contend that 
movies are entirely bad or that the 
film industry goes all out to de- 
stroy public good behavior. Such 
a charge could be true only if every 
picture produced were sordid or 
But that is not the 
makes many 


suggestive. 


case. Hollywood 
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magnificent cinemas such as “Bells 
of St. Mary’s,” “Song to Remem- 
ber,” “Going My Way,” “Keys of 
the Kingdom,” but opposed to 
these have been too many movies 
whose teachings are doubtful. The 
pity of this is that such pictures 
are so unnecessary. 

Human beings imitate by nature. 
A widely-publicized kidnapping 
nearly always instigates other kid- 
mappings. A torso murder rarely 
fails to beget other torso murders. 
That’s how imitation works in real 
life. 

The screen, which is patterned 
after real life, is no less an insti- 
gator of thought transfer. This 
was first discovered many years ago 
when Gloria Swanson, starring in 
“Beyond the Rocks,’ doused her- 
self with perfume from an oddly- 
shaped bottle before engaging 
the late Rudolph Valentino in a 
highly-seasoned love scene. Within 
one month after the picture’s re- 
lease, public demand for that par- 
ticular perfume drained the stores 
and factories dry. 

More recently, the National Hat 
Manufacturers Association begged 
screen actors Huntz Hall and Leo 
Gorcey to cease wearing the same 
battered chapeaus in picture after 
picture because thousands of boys 
were aping them, with disastrous 
results to the hat industry. 

So humans do imitate, Mrs. Loo- 
ram, and movies about sex, crime, 
and gangsterism do put ideas in 
the people’s minds. Let me im- 


press one important point. It is 
more difficult to teach good to a 
person with a deformed, uninform- 
ed mind than to teach evil. We 
have thousands of churches to 
teach good. We have no institu- 
tions that teach evil, yet how quick- 
ly evil is learned and how rapidly 
it spreads. 

In this same spirit, while the 
majority. of motion pictures are 
harmless, other pictures which 
flaunt sex, drunkenness, smut, 
and/or prostitution, are not harm- 
less. A delightful movie may please 
millions and not change their ways 
of life, but films like “Delinquent 
Daughters,” “Scarlet Street,” “The 
» Outlaw,” and “Dillinger,” can do 
untold harm. 

Today our country needs strong 
religious guidance. Millions of 
Americans are dwelling in inde- 
cision as a result of the war. Now 
is no time to produce motion pic- 
tures that are even remotely likely 
to destroy public morals; not, you 
understand, the morals of all 
people—most people are basically 
good and are not influenced by 
unwholesome movies—but the mo- 
rals of weak-minded persons who 
know no better than to be misled. 

I say again that no motionspic- 
ture, mo matter how many millions 
it may profit, should ever have 


been produced if it would incite » 


one boy or one girl to commit 
crime. Thank you. (Applause.) 
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Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Jimmie Fidler. Now, 
let’s hear the other side of the case 
from Mrs. James F. Looram of 
New York, Motion Picture Chair- 
man of the National Federation of 
Catholic Alumnae. _ Mrs. Looram. 


(Applause.) 


Mrs. Looram: 


During the latter part of the 
program, I shall answer the young 
folks on this program, but pres- 
ently ['m going to answer Mr. 
Fidler now and then. Mr. Fidler, 
the burden of your speech seems 
to be that our movies on the whole 
do more to incite people to crime 
and immorality than they do to 
encourage us to be law-abiding and 
moral citizens. 

You cite a few examples of a 
handful of inconsequential pictures 
and exceptional cases to prove your 
point. Could it be that you have 
a blind spot and do you set up 
yourself as a greater authority than 
Dr. Kirchway—Dr. George Kirch- 
way—a former warden of Sing 
Sing, and Dr. Carlton E. Simon, 
well-known criminologist and a 
former psychiatrist of the New 
York Police Department, who said 
they found no record obtainable 
in a single instance where the mo- 
tion picture was the actual cause 
of criminal career? 

On the other hand, they found 
innumerable instances where films 
had been the incentive and direct- 
ing influence that led to criminal 
reformation. (Applause.) 


You mentioned “Dillinger,” Mr. 
Fidler. Could it have been that 
those who were incited to crime by 


that film, heard you on March 16, © 


1945, over a coast-to-coast broad- 
cast say, “Pick of the pictures. The 
best picture of the week is 
‘Dillinger, a three-bell picture.” 
(Laughter and applause.) 

“The story of John Dillinger, 
once Public Enemy No. 1, is 
packed with excitement. I liked 
it because it didn’t glorify the 
gangster, but paints him as a 
sordid character who dies for his 
crime.” (Applause.) “So, for a 
real thrill,” says Mr. Fidler, on 
March 16, “see ‘Dillinger’.” 

Mr. Fidler, I didn’t think that 
you knew about the Production 
Code. In fact, your first script 
didn’t show it. The Production 
Code of Administration—I would 
call it self-regulation rather than 
censorship, because it’s a curative 
medicine taken internally. It is not 
a strait-jacket of political censor- 
ship applied externally. 

How well has Hollywood lived 
up to this Code? Well, if a few 
evade the spirit of the Code, no 
one has yet succeeded in driving a 
jeep or a bulldozer through it. 


Here is the Legion of Decency 
record for the past year and the 
nine years before that are just as 
fine. Thirty-eight per cent of films 
were classed as objectionable for 
general patronage; 50 per cent un- 
objectionable for adults; 1114 per 
cent objectionable in part, and 
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none from Hollywood condemned. 
That’s the record. 

The majority of pictures prove 
that there is nothing incompatible 
between good box office and the 
kind of entertainment that raises 
moral standards. Listen to some 
of these box-office figures quoted 
directly from the 1945 Motion Pic- 
ture Almanac, two of which I 
agree to let Mr. Fidler use. ‘This 
Is the Army” grossed $10,000,000; 
“Snow White,” $8,000,000. But 
then there are more: “Mrs. 
Miniver,” $5,500,000; ‘Since You 
Went Away,” $5,000,000; ‘“Ran- 
dom Harvest,” $4,500,000; “Yan- 
kee Doodle Dandy,” and ‘Sergeant 
York,” $4,000,000 apiece; “Meet 
Me In St. Louis,” and “Winged 
Victory,” $3,000,000 apiece—these 
and many others. 

Did they lower moral standards? 
No, they proved that decency 
means dollars—and millions of 
them. Box office is the barometer 
by which producers gauge the 
public taste, and the public, as a 
rule, particularly in the last several 
yeats, has voted for decency. 

Can you cite such a record, Mr. 
Fidler, for the pictures you claim 
to lower moral standards? Who 
could deny the noble ideas of life 
inspired by the film’s mention by 
our young friends, Leonard and 
Herman, and a few by you, Mr. 
Fidler? We have a lot in com- 
mon; we do agree on a few things. 
All the richer knowledge of history 
and events conveyed by “Abraham 


Lincoln,” “The Virginian,” ‘The 
Fighting 69th,” or “The Pride of 
the Yankees;’’ entertainment like 
“The Human Comedy,” “Mrs. 
Miniver,” “Sentimental Journey,” 
_ The Henry Aldrich and the Andy 
Hardy series present the beauty of 
family life. 

The ingredients of these films 
and dozens like them fill the pre- 
scription for morally acceptable 
entertainment, 

No. one should maintain that 
all Hollywood productions be 
geared to the mentality of youth. 
Do we serve children highly-spiced 
food, or cram cynical philosophy 
into their reading hours? What is 
the answer? 

How about parental guidance? 
Rather old-fashioned, of course, 
but I personally find that it works 
admirably. Saturday night pro- 
grams and matinees have flourished 
in those areas where parents have 
recognized their responsibilities 
and have realized that one way to 
control weeds is to plant flowers. 

Wholesome motion pictures can, 
in the young, build morals and 
morale, but that is, if they are not 
by-passed by the child in favor of 
the sensational thriller. A ‘Mr. 
Chips,” “Boys Town,” or a “Tom 
Sawyer,” for that matter, does not 
by title intrigue half as much as 
“The Gibbering Ghost” or ‘The 
Mad Monster.” 

We need laughter and comedy. 
We got it, did we not, in “Ruggles 


of Red Gap,” “You'€an’t Take It 
With You,” and “Mr. Deeds” ? 
I have shown by the statistics of 


_the Legion of Decency, and by the 


large majority of films, according 
to office receipts, they are not ob- 
jectionable. 

Of course, neither the industry 
nor we, the public, can sit back in 
self-complacency. We must con- 
tinue to support the Production 
Code and the Production Code Ad- 
ministration—the moral guides of 
the film industry—so that all films 
worthy of the God-given dignity 
of man may light and enlighten 
our screen. (Applause.) 

Now, Mr. Fidler, I'll join you in 
condemning those few reckless and 
unscrupulous producers who turn 
out indecent pictures which, I 
grant,” have a bad influence on 
moral standards, if you will join 
me in praise of the 88 per cent of 
the Hollywood pictures which 
bring wholesome entertainment, 
laughter, release, and inspiration 
to millions of people in the movie 
theaters of America and through- 
out the world. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Mrs. Looram. Now 
we pause briefly for station iden- 
tification. 


Announcer: 


You are listening to America’s 


. Town Meeting of the Air from 
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the Kiel Auditorium in St. Louis, 
Missouri, where we are carrying on 
a discussion of the question, “Do 


Our Movies Tend to Raise or 
Lower Our Moral Standards?” 

For a complete copy of this dis- 
cussion, including the question 
period to follow immediately, send 
for the Town Meeting Bulletin. 
This issue of the Bulletin will con- 
tain a four-page section of action 
pictures of this broadcast. 

Write to Town Hall, New York 
18, New York. Enclose ten cents 
to cover the cost of printing and 
mailing. 

Mr. Denny: Now, Mrs. Looram, 
will you and Mr. Fidler, and these 
boys and girls join me up here 
around the microphone before we 
take the audience’s questions. Let’s 
see if these young people have 
some questions for you adults first. 
We'll start with Herman Ottenad 
of St. Louis. Herman? 

Herman Oftenad: Mr. Fidler, if 
you'll endure a question from, per- 
haps, what is an impertinent youth 
to a very experienced and, I pre- 
sume, well-liked air columnist, I’d 
like to say that don’t you think 
you're twisting your figures around 
a bit? You’ve admitted that 88 
out of every 100 movies that are 
produced are approved by the 
Catholic League of Decency, which 
has never been known for its ex- 
treme leniency, if anything, it has 
been known for its strictness, but 
don’t you think you're twisting the 
figures around more than just a lit- 
tle bit? 

Mr. Fidler: Well, I thank you 
for presuming that I have some 
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friends. I hope the answer will 
be shorter than the question. I 
reiterate what I said—that if any 
picture causes one boy to commit a 
crime, that picture should not be 
made. 


Herman Ottenad: Mr. Fidler. 
Your point is very well taken and 
very dramatic, I admit. But we're 
not dealing with a hundred people; 
we're dealing with 134,000,000 
Americans. If we are to realize 
that the movies are a great me- 
dium, as we all know that they are, 
it is not a matter of 88 out of 100 
pictures. If 50 pictures out of 
every 100 were worth while the 
movies will be doing a tremendous 
job and they are doing a tremen- 
dous job. (Applause.) 

Mr. Fidler: Well, the answer 
still holds good. We are talking 
about the few and not the many. 
I’ve already said that the many are 
not affected by pictures because 
they are intelligent enough to 
know better. It’s the few that we 
have to be careful of. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mrs. 
Looram, do you have a question? 

Mrs. Looram: Yes. I should like 
to ask Mr. Fidler if he expects per- 
fection on this earth. Certainly, 
we have, for instance, the Bible 
and the lives of the Saints, and in 
those very worthy documents we 
do have sin portrayed. And I 
think until the end of time, until 
we reach eternity, we will be facing 
the problem of sin, and the screen 
reflects the world. While it may 


portray evil, if it portrays evil in 
its proper frame of reference and 
shows the criminal receiving his 
just deserts and has good moral 
characters in the same film, that 
film can certainly do a lot of moral 
good. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mrs. 
Leoram. Dorothy wants to get in 
on this before we take. Mr. Fidler 
again. Dorothy? 

Dorothy Wesley: I think you’re 
exactly right, Mrs. Looram, in say- 
ing that, no, we can’t expect perfect 
people in this world. But what 
about those people who are going 
to be influenced very definitely by 
the evils they see in movies? We 
can’t expect them to be perfect, so, 
therefore, we can’t expect them not 
to be susceptible to what they see 
there in the movies. (Applause.) 

Mrs. Looram: Well, I think 
we'd have to have a wonderful 
psychological clinic to evaluate the 
effect of movies on youth, or chil- 
dren, or anybody else. They tried 
to do it. Dorothy said, during her 
little talk, that Motion Picture Re- 
search Council Study was very ex- 
pensive. Yes, it was very expen- 
sive, period—because since then 
many eminent philosophers, psy- 
chologists, and recognized author- 
ities throughout the country ,have 
exploded the theories that were 
contained in the Motion Picture 
Research Council report. Further- 


more, if anyone has read Mortimer’ 


Adler, or Norton Prudence, or Ray- 
mond Moley, you will enjoy the 
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passage where they refer to their 
opinion of the Motion Picture Re- 
search Council works when they 
say “It’s like sending a blind man 
into a dark room for a black hat 
that wasn’t there.”’ 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mrs. 
Looram. Mr. Fidler, it’s about 
time we heard from you. 

Mr. Fidler: Yes, time again— 
everybody wants to get into the act. 
I want to answer one thing that 
was in Mrs. Looram’s talk tonight. 
She mentioned a picture that I re- 
viewed, “Dillinger,” and said that 
I gave it a good review. That’s a 
fact. When I reviewed that picture 
a year ago, and I might say that 
the picture and the results that 
have followed the showing of that 
picture over the country—the piles 
of clippings in my office from 
newspapers all over the country— 
that’s what started me on the cam- 
paign to try to get cleaner pictures. 
Not all pictures, of course, but that 
type of picture. (Applause.) 

Leonard Harris: Mr. Fidler, you 
mentioned a few boys that are af- 
fected unfavorably by the motion 
picture, “Dillinger.” Aren’t you 
passing over lightly the prospective 
criminals that were disillusioned by 
the picture, “Dillinger,” in which 
Dillinger was shown as nothing 
but a rat and not a glorious man? 

Mv. Fidler: Well, the only way 
I can answer that is to tell you that 
all the newspaper clippings I have 


are about youngsters who were mis-’ 


led by the picture or led on the 


wrong paths. I’ve had no evidence 
about the crooks who may have 
turned honest because of the pic- 
ture. (Applause.) 

Leonard Harris: Well, of course, 
that’s the point that I mentioned 
in my speech. You can’t expect to. 
They don’t write clippings in the 
papers that such and such a boy 
saw the picture “Dillinger,” and 
decided to turn straight, because 
they don’t write about those in 
“newspapers. They only write about 
the criminals. (Applause.) You 
don’t read about honest people 
who live everyday lives in the news- 
papers. 

Mr. Denny: All right, thank 
you. Now, here’s Raymond Grew. 

Raymond Grew: Mrs. Looram, 
you gave some statistics. You men- 


QUESTIONS, 


Mr. Denny: Now, we've got to 
get some of the questions from 
this capacity audience here in the 
Kiel Auditorium in St. Louis, in- 
cluding the four brilliant high 
school students who were runnets- 
up in this nation-wide contest. Now 
we're going to start with a question 
from Richard Anderson of Hinck- 
ley, Minnesota. 

Richard Anderson: Yd like to 
ask my question of Raymond Grew. 
He states in his speech that in one 
of the more popular recent movies 
the villain, as usual, is big and 
handsome. Do-you think that all 
the movies that portray gangster- 
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tioned that 12 per cent of our 
movies were considered objection- 
able by your League. In subtract- 
ing 12 per cent from 100 when you 
said 88 per cent were good, I 
would like to ask you if you hon- 
estly feel that because 88 per cent 
weren't bad, that because 88 per 
cent possibly didn’t lower our 
standards, that 88 per cent would 
have to raise them? (Applause.) 

Mrs. Looram: That’s all right, 
Raymond. No, they wouldn’t nec- 
essarily have to raise them. They 
might been just out and out 
escapist themes—real _ entertain- 
ment where you go in and out and, 
if you were on the moral scale 
before entering the theater, when 
you exited your moral ideals the 
same. 


BEE A SE 


ism and such would be called pop- 
ular recent movies when box-office 
receipts show that the family pic- 
tures are the pictures that are call- 
ing out the most part of the Amer- 
ican public? 

Raymond Grew: When I made 
that statement, I was referring to 
our movie-going public. I think 
we should make a distinction there. 
When a good picture is produced, 
and it’s too seldom that one is, 
then our families come to the thea- 
ter. But we have a certain movie- 
going public that does attend your 
type of picture such as those that 
we have cited. These criminal pic- 


tures certainly can’t be called un- 


popular in that they seem to be 


bringing in enough box-office re- 
turns that they are continually 
filmed. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, now a 
question from Barbara Siegel, of 
Blewett High School in St. Louis. 

Barbara Siegel: My question is 
directed to Herman Ottenad. Her- 
man, you said that movies attempt- 
ed to portray a better type of life. 
Is it this influence that causes bor- 
derline cases to become juvenile 
delinquents and which gets ideas of 
crime and violence to penetrate the 
minds of the young people? 

Herman Ottenad: No, but these 
same ideas, the same attempts to 
portray a better life—such pictures 
as ‘“Thrill of a Romance” and “My 
Friend Flicka” that leave a hun- 
dred thousand people leaving thea- 
ters all over the country with the 
satisfied feeling that they’ve seen 
nature. Perhaps these same people 
would never have seen nature if 
they hadn’t had the opportunity of 
seeing it on the screen. If nature 
isn’t sublimely perfect and the han- 
dicraft of God isn’t reflected in 
nature, then, my friend, I’m afraid 
that America faces a pretty pass. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. John 
Sutter of the Oakland High School 
in Oakland, California. John? 

John Sutter; Herman and Leon- 


ard seem to judge movies as moral-. 


istic by the rare “Lost Weekends” 
and “Going My Way,” when we 
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know there are-a great many of 
other pictures that have the oppo- | 
site effect. I wonder if that isn’t | 
like judging the South Sea native 
girls as pretty by the few shapely 

olive-skinned beauties we read 

about in the novels when we know 

that most of them are sloppy-look- 

ing creatures with rings through 

their ears and bones stuck through 

their noses. 

How does Herman explain the’ 
fact that most of our pictures are 
not inspiring biographies like “Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois,” not religious 
movies like “Going My Way,” not 
social problem pictures like “The 
Lost Weekend,” but that 70 per 
cent of Hollywood’s productions 
are crime, mystery, or sex films? 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: All right, Herman. 

Herman Ottenad: Vl say it’s a 
handful, all right. John, it’s a 
very good question but it’s been 
proved up here today—he’s quoted 
the figures that 70 per cent of all 
our movies are crime, mystery, or 
sex. True enough, but those crime, 
mystery, and sex pictures contain 
a valuable lesson which cannot be 
ignored, Oftentimes they contain 
the truth. The truth isn’t very 
often pretty, I admit that, often it’s 
sordid, it’s ugly, it’s repugnant, but 
we must face it. If Hollywood is 
ever doing a job of education in 
portraying crime, well, I agree with 
my opponent, Mr. Fidler, in say- 
ing that “Dillinger” is one of the 
finest pictures that’s éver come out, 


not because of the results it pulled 
down at the box-offices, but be- 
cause thousands of youths the coun- 
try over have been shown Dillinger 
as he actually was, not as a glori- 
fied man of the jazz age, but as a 
man who died in an alley riddled 
with 200 bullets. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
Mahlon Gerber, of the John Mar- 
shall High School, Cleveland, O. 

Mahlon Gerber: Vd like to ask 
my question first of Dorothy Wes- 
ley. Before I ask my question I'd 
like you to explain briefly what you 
call distorted views of marriage. 

Dorothy Wesley: You placed 
that rather difficultly and I shall 
try to explain it that way. (Laugh- 
ter.) For instance, I don’t think 
it’s exactly moral—the bedroom 
scenes we sometimes see in movies, 
Mahlon. Do you think they’re 
moral? 

Mr. Denny: She threw it right 
back at you, Mahlon. 


Mahlon Gerber: Do you believe 
that what you call distorted views 
are really distorted? Don’t you 
believe that all the things present- 
ed, the marriage situations present- 
ed in the screen, have actually hap- 
pened, and do happen,. and by 
their solution or their consequence 
make us better to cope with them 
when we meet with them when we 


get older? 
Dorothy Wesley: Absolutely, 
they do happen. That’s why I 


say the movies influence us to low- 
er our morals. They shouldn't 
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happen. For instance, a boy 
shouldn’t meet a girl and marry her 
two days later, only to be divorced 
shortly thereafter. No, I don’t 
think so. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dor- 
othy. She’s sticking to her guns, 
all right. Now, we're ready for 
the questions from the rest of this 
audience and our radio audience. 
And remember we are offering a 
$25 United States Savings Bond for 
the question that’s considered best 
by our committee of judges. All 
questions are eligible if they are 
limited to twenty-five words and 
are on the subject and are not per- 
sonal. We'll start with the gentle- 
man right here on the aisle. 

Man: Mr. Denny, my question 
is addressed to Mr. Fidler. How 
much do you think our moral 
standards—the moral standards out 
of Hollywood—tend to raise or 
lower the kind of pictures which 
are produced in Hollywood? 

Mr. Fidler: 1 don’t think Holly- 
wood makes a very great effort to 
find out what you want to see. 

Mr. Denny: All right, thank 
you. We'll take the lady on the 
aisle there. 

Lady: I want to ask Mrs. 
Looram if she has ever seen any 
child imitate any of the good she 
says is done by pictures as she sees 
children imitate an ornery Nazi 
or a criminal, (Applause.) 

Mrs. Looram: 1 didn’t quite get 
the end of her question. 

Lady: I want to ask her if she 
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has ever seen a child imitate any of 
the good that he has seen in the 
picture as she has seen them: imi- 
tate an ornery Nazi or a criminal. 

Mrs. Looram: Oh, yes, very defi- 
nitely, in fact. With the ‘Bells 
of St. Mary’s’” only recently I heard 
little girls discussing it, and they 
brought out very beautifully that 
speech that was in it by Sister Bene- 
dict when she tells the child that 
she does not go into the convent 
because she is escaping from some- 
thing but because she has found 
something. That was a most beau- 
tiful explanation of a vocation and 
1 heard some young girls of a 
sodality, around 14 and 15 years of 
age, discussing that and coming to 
a wonderful conclusion that their 
minds had been disillusioned, as the 
little girl in the picture had been 
disillusioned also. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mrs. 
Looram. Now this soldier here. 

Soldier: I direct this question to 
Mrs. Looram. Don’t you think that 
the poorest movies are the cheapest 
ones and therefore that the largest 
per cent of the children go to the 
cheap movies so they have a nickel 
left over for some ice cream? (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mrs. Looram: Might I ask the 
soldier when you say ‘Spoor 
movies” are you referring to poor 
morally—morally poor movies— 


or poor from an entertainment and 


artistic standpoint ? 
Soldier: Poor morally. That 12 
per cent is generally considered the 
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cheaper movies. You find: them in'|]). 
newsreels. i| 

Mrs. Looram: Oh, yes. You mean ||), 
that they are not supported well ||) 
at the box office, really. They ||) 
don’t bring in big box-office |} 
figures. 

Soldier: That’s right. 

Mrs. Looram: ‘That’s exactly 
right. It’s the decent, wholesome 
films that we prove by the Mo- 
tion Picture Almanac and fame 
that bring in the greatest returns. 
That indicates the level of the 
morality of the general motion- | 
picture audience, thank God. 

Mr. Fidler: Let me say to the 
soldier’s question, he’s right. No 
producer is going to gamble big 
money on a picture that’s im- 
moral. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny; Thank you. Mr. 
Fidler, here’s another question for 
you from Rockville Center, New 
York. “Does the fact that the 
hero in the movies although sur- 
rounded by luxury never seems to 
do an honest day’s work affect the 
thinking of our youth?” 

Mr. Fidler: Undoubtedly, I think 
that’s true. In fact I think that 
all crime is based on a desire to get. 
Most people who rob or steal or 
kill—it’s all based on a wish to get 
hold of something—riches or some- 
thing—that they are after. — 

Mr. Denny: That is true. Thank 
you. Here’s a question for Mrs. 
Looram from Phoenix, Arizona. 
“Since our Government protects 
our physical health from impure 


foods, drugs, and _ stimulants, 
should it not protect youth’s emo- 
tional, moral and spiritual health 
from degenerate movies?” 

Mrs. Looram: Certainly not, be- 
cause the Government cannot leg- 
islate the morality, nor can they 
make us moral by passing an act of 
Congress. Furthermore, the lead- 
ers of our country, for instance, 
may disagree as to divorce. They 
may not think that the glorifica- 
tion of divorce in a film, or if a 
film reflects the acceptability of it, 
that that should be banned. Now 
there, where do we stand? They 
are elected not because they are 
great moralists, but because they 
are great political leaders and fine 
leaders of our country, politically, 
economically, and other ways. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mrs. 
Looram. A question here. 

Man: I'd like to question the 
“lowering” side. I quote Mr. Fid- 
ler. “Most people are not affected 
by movies”—he said we were too 
smart. Then you must be saying, 
Mr. Fidler, that the movies lower 
the morals of only a few people. 

Mr. Fidler: Vve said that all the 
way along. For example, I think 
that the people in this audience 
tonight would not be effected by 
the pictures they see because they 
are intelligent enough to attend a 
program of this sort. It’s the kids 
who may be on the street tonight 
knocking out windows, or robbing, 
or doing other things who are 


(Ap- * 
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effected by those movies. 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
lady second on the aisle. 

Lady: Vd like to ask Raymond 
Grew. He mentioned about how 
when we left the movie house the 
world looked dull. Isn’t it true 
that, on the average, the movies 
are a kind of a safety valve by 
which the average American can 
let off steam while living the part 
portrayed before him? (Applause.) 

Raymond Grew: It seems to me 
that in a country as wealthy as 
America that we don’t need to 
have to be acting parts and it 
doesn’t seem to me that we need 
to be letting off steam in that man- 
ner. It seems to me that here to- 
night, for example, we’re letting 
off steam in a much more helpful 
manner and a much more construc- 
tive manner at the same time. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: All right, Leonard. 


Leonard: Well, I ,don’t think 
that the average person in America 


.is so wealthy that he or she can 


do whatever he or she pleases. 
Many times they are disgusted and 
they go to movies and see light en- 
tertainment and walk out greatly 
relieved. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Fidler, here’s a question for you 
from Brooklyn, New York. “Is 
suppression of bad in favor of only 
what is good a more realistic and 
better influence than open recogni- 
tion of the bad as well as the good ?” 


ye % 
Mr. Fidler: Well, the answer is 
that we shouldn’t flaunt the bad. 

Mr. Denny: All right, that’s 
quick enough. I want to thank 
you, Mr. Fidler and Mrs. Looram 
and Leonard Harris, Herman Ot- 
tenad, Dorothy Wesley, and Ray- 
mond Grew for your contributions 
to tonight’s program. 

Now before we tell you about 
one of the most timely and im- 
portant Town Meeting programs 
we've ever presented, here’s C. W. 
Pettegrew, Associate Editor of Our 
Times who has awards to make to 
the winners of this contest. 

Mr. Pettegrew; Thank you, Mr. 
Denny. These young people whom 
you have heard tonight represent 
millions of high school students 
who are following the pathway 
blazed by America’s Town Meet- 
ing. They are studying and dis- 
cussing intelligently many of the 
important problems of today and 
tomorrow. That kind of progres- 
sive enlightenment was the hope 
and vision of a man who is known 
as the founder of current events 
teaching in America, Mr. Charles 
Palmer Davis. His pioneer work 


has made the study of current 
problems an everyday activity in 
most classrooms. 

The company which Mr. Davis 
founded and which publishes’ Our 
Times has had a beautiful medal 
struck to commemorate his work. 


It is awarded to students whose 
excellence in the study’ of current 
events has identified them as genu- 
ine citizens of tomorrow. Mr. 
Preston Davis, the son of the 
founder, has asked me to serve as 
his representative in awarding 
Charles Palmer Davis medals to 
each of the eight students who have 
appeared on this program. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Pettegrew. Now, here’s another 
prize of a $25 United States Sav- | 
ings Bond awarded by our com- | 
mittee of judges for the question, © 
“Since our government protects 
our physical health from impure 
food, drugs, and stimulants, should 
it not protect youth’s emotional, 
moral, and spiritual health from 
degenerate movies?” The prize 
goes to Mr. R. G. Bauerbach of 
Phoenix, Arizona. Congratula- 
tions, Mr. Bauerbach. (Applause.) 

Now next week we return to 
Town Hall in New York City for 
a discussion of the question, “Have 
Britain and America Any Reason to 
Fear Russia?” 

Our speakers will be radio com- 
mentator H. V. Kaltenborn; former 
Republican United States Senator 
from Massachusetts, Henry Cabot 
Lodge; author and foreign corres- 
pondent, Joseph C. Harsch; and 
author and foreign correspondent, 
Jerome Davis. 


CORRECTION—In Town Meeting Bulletin, March 7, 1946, page 13, 
column 1, line 23, Secretary Wallace should have said, “10 million tons’” 


instead of “10 million bushels.” 


